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expression dynamic agent^ both the narrower and
the broader conceptions are involved, but in most
of the other applications of the word dynamic it is
mainly restricted to the narrower sense, and may be
defined as : producing movement and change as the
result of force. It is thus clearly distinguished in
its scope from the term kinetic, employed in modern
physics, which relates to motion only, without con-
noting force. The use of the term dynamics in the
sense here indicated was first made in mechanics, and
constitutes a department of that science in contra-
distinction to statics, in which the forces are con-
ceived as in equilibrium, so that no movement
results. The next science in which a dynamic de-
partment was recognized was geology, and latterly
the term is being applied to other sciences. From
the principles with which we set out it is clear that
every true science must have both a dynamic and a
static department. This has been sparingly recog-
nized in biology, and distinctly so in economics by
Dr. Patten, and in sociology by Comte.1

In treating of the mechanics of society, therefore,
it is of the utmost importance to understand what
constitutes social statics and what social dynamics,
and how these two primary departments are to be
marked off, distinguished, and recognized. First of
all, it must be insisted that the terms are not used
merely as smooth expressions that have a scientific
sound, or as remote analogies to those of exact sci-
1 Not by Spencer, notwithstanding his work on " Social Statics."